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ABSTRACT 



This report was produced by a committee appointed by 
the Council for Higher Education of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture (Israel) to perforin the following three major tasks; (1) 
review all facets of post-secondary education excluding university 
activities; (2) suggest principles on which to base the development 
of post-secondary education; and (3) make long* and short-run 
suggestions for planning and directing various types of 
post- secondary education, other major efforts were to initiate 
discussion regarding communication between different educational 
levels; the nature and value of awarded certificates; the possibility 
of using television, radio, and postal services for instructional 
purposes; and the concept of post-secondary institutions offering a 
wide variety of courses. The main part of the report consists of a 
review of post- second ary educational institutions and their role. 

Such areas as admissions, distribution of students in morning and 
evening courses # geographical distribution of institutions, program 
potential* and the role of teachers are discussed. Tables of 
descriptive statistics relating to Israeli education in general as 
well as post- secondary education are appended. (AL) 
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of the Comm ittee 



CHAPTER 1 - The Wo rk 

The Committee was appointed by the Council for Higher Education, 
at its session No. 10 (38) on May 5, 1970. During the discussion in the 

Council the following was summarized : 

M A committee was appointed consisting of Professors 5* Lifson, 
Chairman, E - E . Urbach, J. Jortner, A. Soltman and R, Shalon , 
members of the Council, and Professors H. Barkai , E. Katz and 
Mr, G. Cohen, not members of the Council; the task' of the 
committee is as follows : 

a. To review all facets of post-secondary education in Israel, 
excluding university education; 
b* To suggest principles on which the development of post- 
secondary education should be based; 

c. In the light of these principles, to make both long- and 
short-run suggestions concerning the planning and direction 
of the various types of post-secondary education and to 
determine priorities, taking into account the needs of the 
Israeli society and state, on the one hand, and the available 
resources, on the other; 

d. To discuss, among other things: 

1, The interconnection between post-primary and post-secondary 
education; 

2 * The interconnection between post^secondary and university 
education; 

3. The nature and value of the certificates awarded or proposed 
in the different types of post-secondary schools; 

4. The possibility of making use of television, radio and 
postal services; 

5. The concept of post- secondary institutions offering a 
wide variety of courses. 
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The Committee can coopt additional members, with the approval 
of the Chairman of the Council for Higher Education* The Committee 
can submit interim or partial reports on the various subjects*" 

During the course of the Committee's work its composition changed 
as follows : 

In the middle of October 1970 Professor R. Shalon had to resign 
for health reasons, and soon after, the Minister of Education and Culture, 
upon the suggestion of the Chairman of the Committee, appointed three 
additional members: Mr* 8, Derech, Professor H. Hanani and Professor 

M . Fe 1dm an * 

The Minister of Education and Culture appointed three officials 
of the Ministry of Education and Culture as advisors to the Committee, 
each one in his own sphere: Mr* M* Avigad , Director of the Department 
for Vocational Education) Mr- M* Eg^zi , in charge of Statistics and 
Systems Analysis, and Mr- H. Tsippori, Director of the Popular Art and 
Adult Education Department* Furthermore, the Committee was assisted by 
Mr* s* Bendor , Secretary to the Council for Higher Education, who supplied 
information and material- The Secretary to the Committee was at first 
Mr. H. T^ippori, and later Mr, A. Ronnen* 

Upon the request of the Committee, the Central Bureau of 
Statistics conducted a Survey of Institutions of Post-Secondary 
Education* Both before and after the implementation of the Survey 
the Committee held a number 1 of meetings with Mr. U* Avner , Director 
of the Social Department, Mr, I* Leibner, Director of the Education 
and Culture Section, and Mrs, G. Kosslov, supervisor of the Survey - 
Some of the results of the Survey are attached to this report in an 
appendix (Appendix 1) * The entire Survey was published as Publication No. 364 
of the Central Bureau of Statistics; "Post-Secondary {non-academic} Education 
in 1971"* 

The Committee and its Chairman' maintained continual contact with the 
Minister of Education and Culture, who also met with the' Committee' at one of 
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its sessions. On December 29, 1970 the Committee presented to the 
Minister of Education and Culture, at his request, an interim report 
on the subject "Colleges as a Way of Education Leading Partly or Fully 
Toward an Academic Degree" - On March 31, 1971 the Committee submitted 
to the Minister, as an extention of the interim report, an experimental 
program for an Open University in Israel. The interim recommendations 
were presented to the Council for Higher Education, which discussed them 
at its meetings on February 23, March 30 and May 4, 1971. Similarly, 
the Committee also submitted to the Minister, in July 1971, a recommendation 
to establish a national center for colleges and post- secondary institutions. 
The Committee's interim reports and a summary of the discussions in the 
Council for Higher Education are attached to this report in an appendix 
(Appendix 2) . 
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CHAPTER 2 — Review of Institutions of Post-Primary Education 



General Data 



The following review is based principally on the Survey under- 
taken for the Committee by the Central Bureau of Statistics , and also 
on material presented by the Committee 1 s advisors , Mr. Egozi and 
Mr, Avigad* The review is also based on the following publications 
of the Bureau: Census of Students at Colleges , 1970; Census of 

Educational Institutions/ 1970; Survey of Manpower, 1969; Survey 
of Teaching Classes/ 1969? and on an article by U, Avner and 1. Leibner , 

"20 Years of Teachers-Training in Israel/ as Reflected in Figures (1949™ 

1968}", which appeared in the annual report of the teaehers-training 
institutions 1968/ published by the Ministry of Education and Culture, 
Post-secondary education in Israel is divided among a large 
number of institutions/ most of them small in size and limited in their 

range of activities. In 1970 there were 139 such institutions in Israel, 

* 

with approximately 16,000 students , including three institutions of Arab 
education with 476 students. Eight institutions, comprising an estimated 
total of some 500 students , did not supply data. The data concerning 83 
institutions were collected specifically for the Committee as of December 1970. 
With regard to the other institutions - 39 teachers- training colleges, and 
13th and 14th grades in seven vocational schools — data are available from 
the annual census held by the Central Bureau of Statistics and the Ministry 
of Education and Culture, as of October 1970, 

Most post-secondary education is conducted in arm-disciplinary 
institutions, that is, institutions which train students in one field 
or in a number of neighboring fields. 95% of the 128 Hebrew institutions 
surveyed are uni disciplinary , and they account for 91% of all students. 

* 

In addition, some 4,000 students studied at 'Great Yesliivoth ' , intended 
for religious studies for students aged 18 and over; these Yeshivoth 
are not within the scope of the Committee's concern. 
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The unid-isciplinary institutions may be classified into 6 types (see 
Tables 1 and 2) : 

- 38 teachers-training colleges, comprising 5,089 students and 
more than 900 teachers. 

- 29 schools for technicians and technical engineers (including 
13th and 14th grades in vocational schools) , comprising 4,293 
students and 716 teachers (excluding 13th and 14th grades 
teachers in vocational schools). 

- 24 nursing and paramedical schools (most of them connected 
to hospitals, comprising 1,705 students and 536 teachers. 

7 schools of management, accountancy, clerical work, etc., 
comprising 993 students and 111 teachers. 

7 schools for the plastic arts, music, drama, comprising 876 
students and 199 teachers. 

17 other schools with 691 students and 215 teachers. 

The four regional colleges, whidi form a category of their 
own, offer a wide range of adult education courses, including extra- 
mural studies under the auspices of academic institutions, as well as 
professional instruction at a post- secondary level, similar to that of 
the corresponding uni disciplinary schools. Together with schools 
preparing students for the examinations at academic institutions abroad, 
the Survey included 6 institutions in this category, comprising 1,394 
students and 195 teachers. In addition to this, approximately 2,500 
students in these regional colleges study subjects which are not defined 
as post-secondary by the Survey. 

Post-secondary education is primarily designed to prepare 
professional manpower at a post-secondary level for defined occupations 
for which there is a demand in the market (teachers, technical engineers, 
various kinds of technicians, nurses, various kinds of clerks, etc.) In 
this connection, courses in the arts may also be considered as providing 
professional training. The certificate awarded at the end of the period 
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of studies (such as qualified nurse, technician, technical engineer, 
qualified surveyor, qualified laboratory assistant, qualified youth 
leader, etc,) serves as a kind of license for a specific occupation; 
the certificates are awarded by Government Ministries or by the 
institution itself and are usually recognised by employers and the 
unions as sufficient qualification to work in the profession, to 
receive the appropriate salary scale and to be a member in the 
professional union- The certificates do not usually allow for the 
acquisition of Eights' in another profession, nor do they give 
their recipients the right to continue their studies in academic 
institutions - 

The various post-secondary institutions were established 
and developed at the initiative, and with the financial help, of 
various factors which were interested in training professional 
manpower suited to their needs * First and foremost among them 
were Government Ministries (the Ministry of Education and Culture , 
the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Tourism and the Ministry of Welfare) and public bodies (such as 
the Sick Fund, the Union of Clerical Workers, etc*); usually 
with the assistance or cooperation of various educational institutions 
(education networks such as CRT, academic institutions, the Technion's 
Extramural Studies Division, the Labour Productivity Institute) . 

The Government's budget allocation for post-primary education, 
according to information supplied to the Committee, amounted to 
XL* 26 million per annum in 1970, of which 18*5 million came from 
tile Ministry of Education and Culture, 4,5 million from the Ministry 
of Labour and some 3 million from other Ministries* The size of the 
contribution from other bodies and from tuition fees to the budgets 
of institutions of post-primary education is not known, but the total 
expenditure of these institutions is roughly estimated at between XL, 40 
and 50 million, namely an average of from IL- 2,500 to 3,000 per student . 
It is reasonable to assume that the expenditures per student in different 
fields vary considerably. 
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Some Data About the Past Development of Post” Secondary Education 

Information about the past history of pos t=secondary education 
in Israel is rather scarce, apart from that pertaining to teacher- training 
col leges . 

The following review is based on information that has been 
gathered within the framework of the Survey of Institutions of Post- 
Primary Education, 1970 . It should be noted that the Survey does not 
a PPly to institutions which operated at some previous time but were not 
functioning in 1970, having been either closed down or merged with other 
institutions. In the past, information had been collected regularly 
about institutions under the auspices of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, but most of the institutions of post-secondary education were 
not in this category. 

The little information available about the history of post- 
secondary education does not enable us to recognise clearly the 
trends of development and growth in the past and what it implies for 
the future. The very fact that information about post— secondary education 
is so scarce indicates, perhaps, how little attention was paid to it 
hitherto by the Government and the public. 

Most of the post-secondary institutions for technical and 
engineering training have been established since 1960, in response to 
the rapid technological development of Israel, which created a demand 
for professional manpower at a level between that of the trained' labourer 
and the engineer; during 1969-70 alone, four new institutions for training 
technicians and technical engineers were founded. There are no data avail- 
able concerning the rate of increase in the number of students in this field* 

In the field of training of nurses and paramedical training, almost 
one third of the institutions were founded before the establishment of the 
State, another third during the first decade, and the last third during the 
second decade of the State's existence. No new institutions have been set 
up during the past two years. The number of students in nursing schools 
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has grown from 1000 in 1966 to 1150 in 1971, and in the paramedical 
schools from 480 in 1967 to 640 in 1970* 

An important development in post™ secondary education during 
the last few years has been the establishment of the regional colleges 
in Tel— Ha i , the Jordan Valley, in the Menashe region and at Beith Beri, 

These colleges encompass post- secondary professional training, partial 
academic education, adult education at various levels and extension 
courses,- all designed to serve within the framework of the college 
most of the needs of the region in adult education. 

As stated above, the teacher— training colleges constitute an 
exception in post- secondary education, as information about them has 
been collected regularly* The subject is reviewed in "20 Years of 
Teacher-Training in Israel as Reflected in Figures (1949-1968 ) " by 
U. Avner and I. Leibner (Annual of Teacher-Training Institutions, 1968, 
published by the Ministry of Education and Culture) . The information 
below is based on this article and on updated material supplied by its 
authors. 

At the time of the establishment of the State, 12 teacher- 
training colleges, comprising 713 students, were operating in Israel* 

In 1971, 5,091 pupils were studying in 38 institutions. Four main stages 
may be distinguished, in which different priorities were operative 
in the development of teacher-training colleges: 

between 1949 and 1959 priority was given to the objective of 
training the greatest possible number of qualified teachers* Considerable 
efforts were made to attract students, by offering scholarships, residential 
accommodation, postponement of military service, etc* However, the urgent 
needs to expand the colleges were inevitably linked with lowering of 
standards: students with only partial secondary education (11 years) 

were admitted to courses for kindergarten teachers and vocational teachers, 
and colleges preparing teachers for rural areas. This was particularly 
prevalent in colleges which trained teachers for religious and independent 
(Agudath Israel) elementary schools. 
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Be tween I960 and 1962 the admission requirements rose, together 
with an expansion in the scope of courses and subjects offered by the 
colleges. The number of pupils in elementary schools leveled off, and 
the demand for new qualified teachers was reduced correspondingly. 

There remained still many unqualified teachers in elementary schools, 
but these were required to complement their training through various 
extension courses made available outside the colleges, while the colleges 
themselves were charged with training enough qualified teachers to avoid 
the further employment of unqualified teachers in elementary education. 

Between 1982 and 1968 priority was again given to the extension 
of teachers training, while at the same time efforts were directed 
towards maintaining the standard and range of studies. Starting from 
1963 a four-year expansion program was implemented, doubling the number 
of students at teacher-training colleges (7,466 students in 1967 as 
opposed to 3,682 in 1963) . At the same time the number of students 
who had not completed their secondary education increased - most of 
them in colleges training teachers for religious and independent schools . 

During this period a new course of study (” Gone ral*- Vocational 
Studies”) was introduced, designed to train general teachers for the 
lower grades of elementary schools who would also teach certain vocational 
subjects. Starting from 1966 a third year of study was added in several 
Teacher 1 s Colleges, in accordance with the recommendations of the Dushkin 
Committee , 

In 1969 a considerable reduction in the number of students occurred 
(5089 compared to 7502 in 1968) , and since then the number has remained 
stable- As a result of the educational reform and the need to supply 
specialised teachers of a higher level certain new trends have been 
developed in teacher-training colleges: there has been a change in the 
structure of studies and in the range of specialisations. Students who 
have not completed their secondary education are not accepted anymore 
(except in institutions of independent education) , and there has been 
an increase in the number of students enrolled in the three year program* 
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Parallel to the process o£ growth in various fields of post- 
secondary education, there exists a trend of annexation of post* 
secondary institutions to academic institutions- It is motivated by 
the desire to expand the scope of instruction and by the student's 
interest in obtaining a recognised academic status- Thus, for example# 
accoun j studies # which were conducted in the past in cooperation 
with the universities without entitling their graduates to a university 
degree, have undergone a process of academization. The universities of 
Tel-Aviv and Haifa have opened departments of accounting and economics 
which combine preparation for the accountancy examinations with studies 
for a first academic degree. Courses of accountancy on a post-secondary 
level (that is, not for an academic degree) exist only within the 
Administration College under the auspices of the Union of Clerical 
Workers- Similarly the School for Surveyors, the College of Physical 
Education at the Wingate institute and the Rubin Academy of Music, either 
joined or became associated with the Tel- Aviv University# while the 
Kibbutz Seminar at Oranim has merged with the University of Haifa. Most 
of the training of social workers has shifted from independent institutions 
of post-secondary education to the universities which maintain faculties or 
schools of social work- 



Conditions of Admission to Post- Secondary Institutions 

The criteria for admission to post- secondary institutions (see 
Table 3) provide an image of the type of students which the institution 
is supposed to serve, of the educational level to which the institution 
aspires, and of the public image it hopes to attain. It appears that out 
of the 15 , 041 students in the institutions reviewed, 53% study in insti- 
tutions where a matriculation certificate is a prerequisite for admission, 
20% in institutions requiring a 12 grades certificate as well as entrance 
examinations and 26% in institutions which are content with a 12 grade 
certificate, without entrance examinations* 
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In general there exist also alternative requirements for 
admittance. Furthermore f students are often admitted on condition 
that they complete their secondary education # while in reality this 
condition is not always met. Detailed information on the subject is 
available only for teachers colleges (Tables 4 and 5) • As noted above # 
these colleges were opened occasionally for students without matricu- 
lation certificates and even for students with less then 12 years of 
education# in response to the pressures of demand and supply of teachers. 
Such students finish colleges as unqualified teachers but the educational 
system cannot as yet cope with its problems without employing them. 

If one would modify the data of Table 3 regarding the requirements 
for admission in the light of reality in teachers colleges as given in 
Tables 4 and 5# and even if one would assume that in other institutions 
conditions for admittance are more or less adhered to, one would find 
that not more then 25% of the students of post-secondary institutions 
have matriculation certificates. The rest either possess "Governmental 
High School Certificates" or have concluded 12 years without a certificate 
It is to be concluded that, on the one hand, only a minor part among those 
who have a matriculation certificate go to post- secondary schools and, on 
the other hand, these schools insist generally on a minimum of 12 years of 
education. An important corrolary of these observations is that the road 
to professional training on a post- secondary level# is practically closed 
to those who dropped out at some stage of their secondary education. We 
shall return to this subject later. 

The Duration of Studies and the Annual Intake in Post-Secondary Schools; 
The Distribution of Students 'According to Morning and Evening -Courses, 

Men and Women 



Only a small fraction of the students, some 4%# pursue their 
studies in institutions in which the duration of studies is a year or 
less. More than half of them, 57% , pursue their studies for a period 
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of 1 to 2 years, and 39% between 2 and 4 years. The average vf the 
duration of studies is therefore near to 2h years (see Table 3) . 

The number of first year students (8,159) can serve as a 
gauge of annual intake. It is significantly larger than would have 
been estimated from the overall extent of post- secondary education 
and the average period of studies. The difference should.be attributed 
either to the growth of post- secondary education in 1971 as compared 
with previous years, or to the drop-out rate in post-secondary education. 

It would be interesting to know the relative weight of these two factors. 

If we combine the annual intake of academic education with that of post- 
secondary education we will find that the overall annual intake of the 
post-secondary schools and the universities is approximately 19,000 
students per year. This number is very near to the total number of 
students completing 12 grades. This fact requires particular attention, 
and should be regarded as one of the most surprising results of the Survey, 
since it has important repercussions on the post-secondary learning 
potential and the chances to expand it. Yet, it should be remembered 
that thousands of students who complete 12 grades do not continue their 
studies, or else go abroad to study, while adult* who go back to school 
to seek academic or post-secondary education, account for a non-negligible 
portion of the annual intake (some 1Q%-15%) . Similarly, among university 
students there are many who completed their secondary schooling abroad 
(917 in 1970) . It would be desirable to know in more detail the age*= 
distribution and origins of students at institutions of post- secondary 
and academic education, but this requires systematic data collection and 
research which lie beyond the scope of the Committee’s work. 

It is also desirable to distinguish between morning and evening 
studies (Tables 7 and 8) . Studies are conducted during the morning in 
all teacher-training colleges. In the other institutions of post- 
secondary education approximately half the students study during the 
evening. The duration of evening courses is longer than that of morning 
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course a * 70% of the students in morning courses study for between 

one and two years, while a similar percentage of evening students 
study for more than two years* Accordingly, most of the students 
learning during the morning study for more than 30 hours per week - 
whereas evening students study for approximately 20 hours per week* 

All the students in the teaching and social work courses and most 
of the students of arts study during the morning - between two and 
three years in teaching and social work and four years in the arts. 

On the other hand, 80% of the students of clerical work and accountancy, 
67% of those studying technical subjects, and between a third and a half 
of the students of paramedical subjects and of technical engineering, 
study during the evening. 

45% of the students attending post-sacondary education are men. 
75% of the students arc in the 18-24 age-group, another 15% are in the 
25-29 age- group and the rest are aged over 30 (see Table 2) . 



The Distribution of Post-Secondary Institutions by their Size and 
Geographical liOcation, Organisational Affiliation and Supervision 

Table 1 shows the distribution of the institutions by their 
size and geographical location. Most striking is the large number 
of small institutions designed to satisfy a limited local demand; 
even in the large cities many of the 1 post-secondary institutions 
are small or medium-sized - that is catering for dozens or at the 
most a few hundred students each. This can be seen in greater detail 
through an examination of the list of post"- secondary institutions. 

There exist, in the various fields of post-secondary education, 
nation-wide governmental and other bodies which are in charge of the 
overall policy of development as well as supervision over the 
organisational, financial and professional activities of the individual 
institutions. The following list of such bodies represents the 
information obtained from these central bodies. In no case did we 
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ex amine the quality and extent of supervision attributed to the 
supervising bodies. 

In the field of teacher- training the colleges are supervised 
and financed by the Ministry of EduoatJ on and Culture/ which bears 
sole responsibility for policy in this field* 

In the field of training technicians and technical engineers 
most institutions are supervised by the National Institute for 
Technical Training, and a few by the Technion. Apart from schools 
for technical professions, N2TT is responsible for the training of 
technical instructors and teachers for the post^primary vocational 
schools- Similarly, the institute is also responsible for the 
certificates of qualification awarded to students who complete 
the courses successfully. 

The Board of Directors of NITT consists of representatives 
of the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Education and Culture, QRT, 
the Technion, the General Workers' Union (Histadrut) , the Industrialists' 
Association, the Labour Productivity Institute and the Technicians 1 and 
Technical Engineers' Union. The activities of NITT are financed equally 
by the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Education and Culture, 

The technical and technical^engineering schools are operated 
by three national bodies i 

1. The National School for Adult Technicians and Technical 
Engineers - this institution is within the framework of the 
Extramural Studies Division of the Technion and maintains 8 
branches throughout the country. Since 1971 the "Technical 
Training Center" has also transferred to this body, 

2, Schools for training technicians and technical engineers in 
cooperation with ORT, 

3* The Productivity Institute - which trains technicians and 

technical engineers in the trend of Production Engineering. 
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In the field of the t ra ining of nurses and paramedical 

professionals, most of the nursing schools are attached to hospitals i 
5 institutions are attached to government hospitals; 6 to hospitals 
of the Histadrut Sick Fund and 4 to private or public hospitals. The 
studies in all these institutions are under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Health, and the certificates of 'Qualified Nurse*, awarded 
to students who have passed the final examinations, are issued by the 
Ministry of Health, In the training for paramedical occupations, the 
courses are also under the supervision of the Ministry of Health. 

Training youth leaders - studies are under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Education and Cv xture , and the award of certificates 
to graduates is also subject to its approval. Students completing 
the courses must pass external examinations which are conducted by 
the Ministry of Education and Culture. 

In the sphere of the arts - most of the institutions are under 
the supervision of a governmental body or a municipal authority, some- 
times manifested only through financial support. The School of Drama, 
Bezalel, the Jerusalem Academy of Music, the Stager-Acting Studio and 
the Bat- Yam Art Institute are recognized and supported (the first is 
totally maintained) by the Ministry of Education and Culture. The last 
two institutions are also supported by the municipal authorities. 

Training social workers - these institutions are supervised by 
tiie Ministry of Welfare and the qualifying certificates are granted by 
this Ministry. 

School for tourist guides which trains guides and travel agents , 
and also the Hotel School, are both under the supervision of the Ministries 
of Labour and Tourism. 

Academic studies in the regional colleges which give students 
credits recognized by academic institutions are based on contracts and 
agreements between the college and the academic institution. Studies in 
these courses are coordinated with the academic institution and are 
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conducted under the supervision and guidance of the corresponding 
departmental heads* The teachers are usually members of the academic 
staff of the academic institution with which the college is connected. 

The P o tential of Post-Secondary Studies 

Most of the students in institutions of post-secondary education 
are in the 18-34 age= group. From the manpower survey conducted in 1969 
by the Central Bureau of Statistics (see Tables 9 and 10) , it appears 
that the percentage of students over the age of 34 is very small. Thus, 
the age-group of 18 and 34 constitutes the potential source for existing 
post-secondary institutions as well as those to be established in the 
future. What is the situation regarding work and study within this age- 
group? 

The enrollment rate in any organized learning framework for the 
18-34 age-group amounted to 10^11% in 1970, that is, approximately 67,000. 
Two thirds of the students studied full-time while the other third both 
studied and worked. Of all these in the 18-34 age-group 50% belong to 
the labour force and another 40% are neither students nor workers. Do 
they constitute a potential for post- secondary education? It seems that 
for most of them the answer must be negative, in the context of existing 
avenues of pc st-secondary education, but it might be positive for a not 
inconsiderable number of them provided that the appropriate conditions 
are created, as can be concluded from the following data: 

Of the 67,000 students attending institutions of any kind (not 
including short courses) , almost two thirds were students in academic 
institutions, almost a quarter attended institutions of post-secondary 
education and the rest attended yeshivot or various private institutions. 
Accordingly, it appears that of all those studying, almost three quarters 
have had 13 or more years of study while among those who are not studying 
almost 90% have received less than full high-school education. It seems# 
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therefore, that the entry requirements of institutions of post- 
secondary education (matriculation certificate or the completion 
of at least 12 years of schooling) are to a large extent responsible 
for this situation, since they are inappropriate for more than two 
thirds of the 18-34 year-old population. 

Yet, it should be taken into ac mt that among those who 
are not studying there is still a great potential for post-secondary 
education, even in their present form. Out of approximately 550,000 
in the 18-34 age-group who are not studying (see Table 9) about 13% have 
attended 13 or more grades and 30% have attended 11 or 12 grades. 
According to the findings of the survey on 'Israeli Culture 1970', 
which was held by the Institute of Applied Social Research and the 
Institute of Communications of the Hebrew University, directed by 
Professor Elihu Kats , the percentage of those who desire to study 
in some institution of learning is surprisingly high among that sector 
of the population which has the above education, and amounts to 30%. 

This implies that among the adult Israeli population there is a 
considerable post-secondary learning potential , which can be realised 
to some extent if the appropriate conditions should be created. It 
should also fee noted that even among those with 9 or 10 years of 
education, who constitute 18% of the 18—34 age— group, there is a 
similar percentage who desire to study. Ways should be found to 
supplement their secondary education in preparation for studies in 
a post- secondary framework . 

These data at first glance contradict the findings cited above, 
that the overall annual intake of post-secondary schools and the 
universities is more or less equal to the numbers of pupils completing 
12 grades of schooling, implying that the vast majority of those capable 
of benefiting from post— secondary and academic education do receive it, 
it must be assumed that this contradiction is presumably resolved by 
noting that most of those who would wish to acquire post-secondary or 
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academic education either lack the necessary certificates or are 
unable to study for geographical, financial or family reasons* It 
is our opinion that extensive research shoe id be done in this area, 

/ 

since knowledge of the character and size of the post-secondary 
learning potential should serve as a basis for determining the policy 
for the planning of post-secondary education. 

Teachers in Post- Secondary Education 

Approximately three-quarters of all the teachers in post- 
secondary education have academic degrees of various kinds. This 
applied to all fields, except for the training of nurses and para- 
medical professions , where teachers with academic qualifications 
constitute a somewhat lower proportion (62%) (Table 2). Possibly, 
this can be explained by the relatively large role played by those 
dealing with instruction in these institutions. The teachers in 
art schools were not classified according to their academic education 
due to the absence of appropriate data. 

It should be noted that these data are insufficient to describe 
the professional and academic level of teachers in post-secondary 
l education, since the percentage of those with academic degress is not 

in itself a sufficiently reliable gauge of the contribution made by 
those teachers to post- secondary education . 

\ The number of hours constituting a teacher post varies from 

\ one institution of post-secondary education to another . Nevertheless , 

it can be said that in general most of the teachers teach for a relatively 
j small number of hours per week . Approximately 90% teach up to 10 hours per 

i 

I week , most of them teaching between one and four hours per week. It may be 

I assumed that for mo. ~ of the teachers instruction in institutions of post- 

• secondary education is not their main occupation. 
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Selected Data on Secondary and Higher Education 



In conclusion we present selected data on secondary and academic 
education which will help up to see the relation between them and post- 
secondary education in the correct perspective. 

Of the 50,000 in the age-group of 18, about 20,000 have completed 
12 grades. Of these, about 10,000 have obtained matriculation certifir cs 
(including external) and about 1,500 have governmental high-school graduation 
certificates. The rest are divided into those who have received graduation 
certificates from a vocational school or who have completed 12 grades in a 
rural settlement without obtaining an approved certificate. From these 
data it appears that there is a drop-out rate of approximately 60% in 
secondary education, Following the history of the age— group of the 1971 
high-school graduates, we see that in 1967, 51,044 attended the 8th grade 
of elementary school; in 1968, 36,149 attended the 10th grade; in 1969, 
28,902 attended the 11th grade; and in 1970, 21,369 attended the 12th grade. 

As regards the question what is the projected increase in the 
population of secondary school graduates, during the seventies, it is 
important to note that the age-groups of first graders in the years 
between 1960 and 1970 remained almost constant, around 48 to 50 thousand 
each year. These are essentially the age-groups of the 12th graders in 
the years between 1971 and 1981 respectively. Thus, demogr aphi cal ly no 
growth of the number of school graduates can be expected during the ’70s. 

The chances of growth are consequently dependent on the extent of immigration 
on the one hand, and on the reduction of drop-out rate in secondary education 
on the other. 

The policy of the Ministry of Education and Culture is designed to 
reduce the drop-out rates and to increase the numbers of qualified graduates 
in various ways. Two of these deserve particular attention. Firstly, the 
reform in secondary education, the establishment of comprehensive schools 
throughout the country, and the raising of the age of compulsory education, 
are expected to increase the number of the attendance in secondary schools 
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and reduce the drop-out rate,- this is, however- a long-term process 
whose results will be seen at the earliest during the second half of 
the '70s, Secondly# the Ministry of Education and Culture aims at 
expanding the 4 years vocational trend in vocational and comprehensive 
secondary schools. To the extent that this policy will be implemented 
successfully, the number of 12 graders may be expected to rise consider- 
ably during the next five years. 

Xn 1971, about 40,000 students attended higher education, 2.5 
times as many as were in post-secondary education. The budgets of the 
academic institutions totalled XL. 600 million in the financial year 
1971/72, XL. 150 million of which were for development; the Jewish 
Agency and the Government contributed XL. 385 million, of which XL. 75 million 
were for development. During the '60s there was a steep rise in higher 
education, partly due to demographic changes which gave rise to a similar 
change (with a 2-3 years difference due to military service) among high- 
school graduates. This can be seen from the diagram included in the interim 
report of December 29, 1970 issued by the Committee (Appendix 2). 

During the '70s a considerable decline is expected in the growth- 
rate of the university population. In 1970 approximately 11,000 first- 
year students were admitted at the universities. This number is larger 
than the number of recipients of matriculation certificates, which has 
remained steady since 1967 at around 10,500 per year. The expected 
future growth of recipients of matriculation certificates will be slow, 
since the age-group of high-school graduates will remain, as we noted 
previously, more or less stable during, the '70s. it is also important 
to note that the ratio between westerners and orientals among the age- 
group of higher education is expected to shift in the ’70s, in favour of 
those of oriental origin (see Table 11). This is significant, since the 
percentage of those obtaining academic education among westerners, and 
the corresponding percentage among orientals, are related at present by 
the ratio of 7;1. If this ratio will not alter, a decline is expected 
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in the academic learning potential of the Israeli population. To the 
extent that despite of these figures the university population will 
still continue to grow, as is actually expected to some extent, growth 
will depend on the tendency among the adults to return back to school 
and seek academic education, on the efforts invested and on the success 
in increasing the participation of orientals in academic education, on 
the growth of the flow of students from abroad and on whether a larger 
percentage of students will continue their studies for a higher degree. 
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CHAPTER 3 - Principles for the Development of Post-Secondary Educatio n 

In suggesting principles for the development of post-secondary 
education in Israel we find it necessary to emphasize that any development 
program must take into consideration the existing assets of post-secondary 
education, take advantage of its achievements, and alter whatever requires 
to be altered. 

The post-secondary schools today fulfill some basic needs of a 
considerable portion of secondary school graduates. In particular, those 
who have neither learned a profession at the secondary school, nor obtained 
a matriculation certificate which is a prerequisite for a university 
education, find that professional training through post-secondary education 
is of decisive importance in their lives. Comparing the number of about 
10,000 students which complete 12 grades without matriculation certificates 
with the number of about 8,000 students in first year post- secondary schools, 
one realizes that post- secondary education absorbs already a large part of 
its reserves. 

Moreover, post-secondary schools fulfill at present many basic 
needs of the Israeli society and economy, just as they have done in the 
past. The teacher- training colleges have played a crucial role in the 
heroic effort to develop and maintain an education system under conditions 
of immigration and its absorption, anywhere else. The network of schools 
for technicians and technical engineers has supplied, and continues to 
supply, professional manpower which is indispensible to modern industry. 

This manpower fulfills an essential task in the accelerated development 
of industries, highly-sophisticated in part, which has characterized the 
Israeli economy during the last few years, particularly since the Six Day 
War. The other spheres of post- secondary education also play an essential 
role in the Israeli society. We are under the impression, although we 
failed to obtain detailed factual evidence, that the state of employment 
of the graduates of post-secondary schools is satisfactory in all professional 

sectors * 
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In spite of its groat importance for the Israeli society and 
economy , the post- secondary education has been grossly neglected relative 
to both secondary and higher education* During the last few years high- 
school education has been accorded maximum attention , and wide-ranging 
changes have been introduced with regard to its growth-rate and the 
range of its activities, as well as with regard to innovations in 
curricula and in teaching methods/ particularly in the sphere of the 
natural sciences and mathematics* These changes are most clearly 
expressed in the recent reform introduced in the structure and program 
of the Israeli high-schools which initiated a gradual reorganisation of 
the whole Israeli school-system- To the extent that this educational 
reform expands in depth, its various aspects will necessarily have 
repercussions on post-secondary education during the second part of 
the '70s* As regards university education, it benefits, on the one hand, 
from administrative and academic freedom and from the respected public 
status of its institutions, while, on the other hand, it is legally 
institutionalised by law through the Council for Higher Education, which 
is empowered with the authority of establishing a national policy for 
higher education. Compared with these, post-secondary education suffers 
from the lack of a general master plan for its development, the lack of 
sufficient governmental backing for various initiatives, to the extent 
that these do not respond to urgent needs of some particular government 
ministries. Moreover, the division of post-secondary education into 
different sections under the responsibility of different bodies, without 
sufficient coordination between them, restricts considerably the ability 
of the system to improve and develop- As a result, there is room in post- 
secondary education for extensive changes in the level of instruction as 
well as in ' the capacity to attract more and better students . 

The development of post-secondary education should be based on 
the following principles : 
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1 . Expansion, extension and partial academlsation of post-secondary 

education 



The central aim of post- secondary education is to provide profes- 
sional training which is based on the student's secondary education, suits 
his personal inclinations, and serves some vital economic or other needs 
of society. In fact, post-secondary education in its present form aims 
at achieving this objective. However, because of the way in which it 
has developed and the way in which it is organized, post-secondary education 
is able to attract mainly those students who have no matriculation certificates, 
oren if professionally such certificate is required as a prerequisite for 
admission. The reason for this situation is that intellectually, socially 
and emotionally the post-secondary school is regarded by the youth as so 
much inferior to the university that only those who have no alternative 
enter post-secondary education, apart from the few whose personal inclination 
to a given post- secondary area of education is particularly strong- The 
academic grading of government employees with academic degrees even in jobs 
which do not require academic education, also contributes significantly to 
the increasing tendency to prefer university over post— secondary education . 

It is felt that this situation causes harm to a large class of 
potential students whose abilities and inclinations arc suited to post- 
secondary education rather than to university education. This situation 
also damages the economy and society as a whole. It harms even the 
universities. The immense pressure of young people to be admitted by the 
universities forces them to lower academic standards and places burdens on 
the academic staff which they have neither the desire nor the ability to 
cope with. 

An outstanding example of the above is the situation regarding 
the training of teachers for the newly established system of junior high- 
schools. This training naturally belongs to post-secondary education, 
and indeed most of the universities have not yet shown any enthusiasm for 
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taking on the task of training such teachers- However, the teacher- 
training colleges, apart from a few exceptions, are incapable of ful- 
filling this task in their present condition and status, since they 
are unable to attract students of the appropriate quality- Furthermore, 
their staff is not suited, on the whole, for teaching courses whose 
intellectual level must parallel university undergraduate courses, 
while didactically they should be adapted to train students towards 
teaching rather than research. 

Consequently, we suggest that the development policy of post- 
secondary education should tend towards expanding and deepening post- 
secondary education with the objective of including within its frame- 
work partial or complete undergraduate teaching. In the recommendations 
which follow we shall discuss several ways of realizing this principle, 
such as establishing a national network of colleges, an open university, 
the possibility of granting academic recognition to appropriate kinds of 
colleges education, and of giving credits for partial academic education, 

2. Expanding the reserves of post— secondary education 

The demand for professional manpower at post- secondary level is 
increasing- According to the results of the survey summarized in the 
previous chapter, the post— secondary and academic institutions absorb a 
number of students approximately equal to the number leaving school after 
completing 12 grades- It can ba expected that as industrialization and 
automation expand in economy and management, the demand for individuals 
with post— secondary training will increase, as will the pressure for 
professional in-service updating for those whose professional training 
has become outdated- We believe that suitable changes in the organization 
and methods of instruction within post- secondary education can attract a 
considerable part of the learning potential whose existence has been 
indicated in the foregoing chapter, and in our recommendations we shall 
discuss various possible ways of achieving this aim. 
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3 . Dispersion of the post- secondary student population 

The creation of a local intelligentsia of professionals such 
as teachers, technicians, engineers, physicians, etc., is one of the 
necessary conditions for social stability and economic development of 
border regions, development towns and rural areas* The desertion, of 
rural areas and the exaggerated growth of big cities create problems 
which are among the most troublesome in modern civilisation* One of 
the major forces in this process is young people's eagerness to acquire 
a profession and an education for the sake of economic, social and 
cultural progress. In Israel, dispersion of the population is one 
of the principal goals of social and security policy* In our opinion 
it is essential that population dispersal be accompanied by a concerted 
effort to disperse the post-secondary learning population , by encouraging 
regional colleges and using the communication media and the new instructional 
technologies in order to bring education to the student's home or to the 
area where he lives. A particular problem faces, in this respect, the 
kibbutz movement, where the post-secondary and academic learning potential 
is extremely high. The mounting pressures to obtain university education 
constitute a serious threat to its stability and development. It should 
be noted with appreciation that the present system of secondary education 
has its various branches already distributed throughout the country. 

However, in our recommendations we shall indicate ways by which new dimensions, 
in depth and in extent, can be added to post— secondary education in all parts 
of the country. 

4 . The development and implementation of new technologies in post- 
secondary education 



The Committee believes that it is impossible to put the above 
principles into practice without using unconventional tools, such as 
the mass media and other modern techologies of teaching , and in our 
recommendations we shall indicate some of them. 
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Government, policy 



Finally, the actual implementation of all these principles on 



a scale which will answer Israel's needs for the next and the coming 
decades requires the establishment of a central body with the authority 
to initiate, implement, supervise and coordinate. It should operate on 
the basis of a national master plan and should get the full support of 
the Ministry of Education and Culture and of all the other government 
and public bodies associated with post- secondary education. 
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CHAPTER 4 “ The Committee 1 s Rocomniendations 

The reoor -andations below would , in the Commi ttee s opinion/ 
help to put into practice the principles for developing post-secondary 
education which were suggested in the previous chapter. 



A. Colleges 



The Committee recommends the gradual development of a national 
network of colleges as the main way of expanding and deepening post- 
secondary education. The objective of the colleges is to serve as 
centers of adult education on all levels. Accordingly, within their 
framework both professional and general studies would be conducted. 

In consideration of economic and soda- needs, preference should be 
given to professional studies. An institution will be called a college 
if at least some of the teaching given there is recognized by the Council 
for Higher Education as leading wholly or partly to a first academic 
degree. The colleges will emphasize teaching, and also research aimed 
at improving methods of instruction, and will not maintain courses for 
second or third degrees. In addition to academic instruction as suggested 
above, the college will cater to needs of the region where it belongs, in 
all aspects of post-secondary professional training and of other areas of 
adult education. Professional training and adult courses which do not 
lead to an academic degree, will be taught by the various schools attached 
to the college. 

Existing trends toward academic a ti on of post- secondary institutions 
such as teacher-training colleges, nursing schools and others should be 
coordinated with the universities, since both groups draw on the same 
sources for their supply of students. 

The college should aspire to expand its post-secondary and academic 
student-body by holding courses for adults at secondary-school level in 
preparation for post-secondary education. As noted previously/ present 
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post* secondary education is more or less closed to students who have 
not completed their secondary education- The presently available 
program of external matriculation examinations is not adequate as 
the sole way of pre-college education for adults. The Committee 
feels that the offering of a 'second chance' to adults by providing 
an alternative program of pre-college education, will serve the public 
interests, both by responding to basic social and economic needs and 
by encouraging and satisfying the prevailing desire for knowledge among 
adults . 

The Committee sees many advantages in the merging of various 
single-trend schools within one multidisciplinary college- As opposed 
to the single-trend schools, which are mostly single-sex and small, 
the college population will be varied and large. The college will thus 
serve as a focus of social activities and can also play a social-cultural 
role in the area where it is sited. The college will possess many 
educational facilities which are beyond the reach of single-trend schools. 
It will be able to enrich education through the cooperation among teachers 
over a wide spectrum of subjects, and will be better equipped to introduce 
systems of teaching and instructional equipment which are beyond the reach 
of most single-trend schools- Furthermore, it may be possible to reduce 
costs, to expand and utilizes more efficiently various services such as 
libraries, halls for various purposes, laboratories, etc- All these may 
develop to a far higher level in a large, comprehensive institute. Also 
administration, public representation and financing will be more efficient 
in a large institute- Consequently, the Committee recommends that the 
development policy be based on the principle of giving priority to a 
comprehensive, multi-purpose college- Nevertheless, the Committee also 
recommends the continued existence of unidisciplinary post- secondary 
schools which fulfill a vital function, if their integration within a 
comprehensive college appears to be impractical. 
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B. Experimental program for establishing an ’open university* 

This recommendation, which was submitted to the Council for 
Higher Education as part of the Committee's interim recommendations/ 
is included in Appendix 2. A few comments are given below in order 
to clarify and emphasize several aspects. 



1. Modern methods of teaching technology, on which the Open 
University in Britain is based, as well as similar and other 
methods/ are now in the process of being developed and tested 
in various parts of the world. They are applicable to academic 
and post- secondary education/ as well as to pre-college remedial 
courses/ updating of vocational and professional training# and 
other facets of adult education. The Committee proposed in its 
preliminary report an immediate implementation of such teaching 
methods for the training of teachers in the sciences and in 
mathematics for junior and senior high-schools. In these dis- 
ciplines the shortage of teachers is very grave, particularly 
in rural and border areas. The Committee had two' objectives 
in mind. Firstly, this proposal would offer an appropriate 
solution to an urgent and important problem. Secondly, it would 
be a pioneer experiment, whose purpose would be to develop new 
methods of learning technology and apply them particularly to 
those regions and populations where a suitable alternative is not 
available. 



2. Despite the name 'Open University', taken from the British 
example, the program we suggest is limited to college education, 
defined above as "leading wholly or partly to a first academic 
degree" , and is intended to be part of the recommendation included 
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in the Committee's report of December 29, 1970 concerning 
the need to establish a "center for developing post -secondary 
and academic teaching, such as the Amos de-shalit Science 
Education Center, [among whose] tasks would be the development 
of curricula and learning methods for the colleges, including 
methods of using the mass media - the post, radio and television". 

3. The experiment of the Open University in Great Britain seems 
to indicate that insufficient attention was paid there to the 
vital role of the ff Learning Centers* in creating an academic 
atmosphere and a sense of belonging through direct contacts 
among the teachers and the students, who together constitute 
the academic community. 

The Committee recommends that the activities of the 'Open 
University should be combined with those of the colleges wherever 
and to the extent that this is feasible. The colleges will develop 
the types of activity which are characteristically theirs in accor- 
dance with their aims and needs, but at the same time they will 
constitute 'Learning Centers* of the ’Open University 1 , as an 
integral part of their activities. A college may expand and 
complement the curriculum of the 'Open University 1 as it sees fit, 
and in fields where it has gained recognition by the Council for 
Education, it may even change the curriculum to suit its 
own purposes. The 'Open University 1 , for its part, will advise 
the colleges and help them to maintain academic studies at an 
appropriate standard, and will also guide and help the colleges 
by developing similar instruction methods in the other spheres of 
post- secondary education. 

The Committee recommends that ways of combining the experiment 
of the 'Open University* with the activities of instructional 
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television and the Institute for Teaching Technology be studied, 
in order to obtain maximum value from the experience that has 
been accumulated by these institutions, and in order to prevent 
unnecessary duplication in investment and effort. 



G . A national center for post- secondary education (colleges and 

post-secondary institutions ) 

The Committee recommends that a national center for post- secondary 
education (colleges and post-secondary institutions) be established by the 
Council for Higher Education, upon the recommendation of the Minister of 
Education and Culture. 

The range of authority and activities of the Center will include % 

1. To review regularly the activities in post- secondary education , 
its development, problems and needs. 

2. To discuss matters of principle and day-to-day problems of post- 
secondary education and to advise the Council for Higher Education and 
the Minister of Education and Culture on ways of its development and 
direction, on distribution of resources, priorities, etc. 

3. To supervise the 'Open University' and the network of colleges 

and learning canters when these are established, and to determine standards 
and procedures regarding academic appointments in post-secondary education. 

4. To recommend to the Council for Higher Education the granting of 
partial or full academic recognition to post-secondary institutions or to 
courses given by them. 

5* To initiate, encourage and coordinate activities in developing 

study programs and methods, the use of new technologies and the mass 
media for the service of the institutions of post- secondary education. 
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6. To make suggestions regarding coordination and the prevention 

of duplication regarding the activities of government ministries and 
of public and private institutions in the sphere of post-secondary 
education . 



The Committee suggests that more detailed recommendations 
regarding the authority* duties and procedures of the center will 
be worked out by the center or in consultation with it after it is 
established* and will be submitted to the Council for Higher Education 
for approval. 



The structure of the Center 



1. The chairman of the center ana its members will be appointed 

by the Council for Higher Education on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Education and Culture. The appointments will be personal* 

2* There will be between 20 and 25 members of the Center. 

3. One third of the members of the Center will be persons of 
senior academic status* some of them members of the Council for Higher 
Education? one third will be chosen among persons active in the 
various spheres of post-secondary education; and one third will be 
public personalities associated or interested in post- secondary education* 

4. Arrangements for granting credits for academic studies. There 
are post-secondary institutions where some courses are more or less on a 
level equal to the parallel studies in academic institutions* In these 
cases the Committee recommends that arrangements be fixed with the 
academic institutions to give credits to students who have studied these 
courses and who desire to be admitted to an academic institute* These 
credits should relieve the student from the obligation to repeat the 
same course* by either recognizing his former credits as transferable. 
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or let him be examined again at the academic institution after he 
complement on his own that part of the academic course which extends 
beyond the corresponding course in his post- secondary education. 
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Among the "studying** in the age-group 35-44 in the Jewish population! about 78% come from Europe- America (including Israeli 
born whose fathers come from Europe or America) * 



The Central Bureau of Statistics 
March 1971 



Table 11 “ Data and Forecast of the Age-Group 20-24 in the 

. . . (1) 

Jewish Population According to Origin 

(in thousands) __ 





1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


Westerners 


73 


143 


129 


13.8 


124 


Orientals 


89 


110 


144 


147 


150 


Total 


162 


253 


273 


265 


274 


(1) Here westerners 


(Europe-AJtnerica) 


include Israeli born whose father 


are westerners 


or Israeli 


born ? 


orientals 


(Africa—Asia) 


include 



Israeli born whose father is oriental. The forecast was calculated 
from the existing demographic data, and assuming a yearly immigration 
of 5000 orientals and 20 , 000 westerners. 
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December 29, 1970 



His Excellency 

Minister of Education and Culture 

Chairman of the Council for Higher Education 

Jerusalem. 

Your Excellency, 

In your letter of October 10, 1970 you requested that the Committee on 
Post-Secondary Educati.on should submit to you by the end of December its 
conclusions and proposals on the subject of colleges as a form of education 
which leads partly or fully to an academic degree- The following are the 
preliminary recommendations of the Commit cec. 

We shall start with some basic data which, though not necessarily accurate 
in detail, describe in general the place of post-secondary education in the 
Israeli education system. Tne data were collected by our adviser, Mr. Mi Egozi. 

Post-secondary education is divided among about 140 institutions , supported by 
government offices and by public bodies such as municipalities, ORT , Haaassa, 
the Histadrut Sick Fund, etc. The government allocation amounts to about 
IL. 26 million of which the Ministry of Education shares IL. 18.5 million,, 
the Ministry of Labour IL. 4.5 million and other ministries about IL. 3 million. 
According to a rough estimate, the total of expenditure for post-secondary 
education amounts to about IL . 40-50 million per annum. 

There are at present, 16,000 students in post- secondary education. Of these 
about 6,000 in teachers colleges? about 6,000 in various technical schools; 

1,600 in nursing and para— medical schools; 700 in art schools; and about 
1,700 in other institutions. Only about 25% of these students have matricu- 
lation certificates. Out of 50,000 in the’ age-group of 18, about 20,000 get 
12 years of education. Of these, about 10,000 pass the matriculation examinations, 
and of these about 8,000 are admitted to' universities, and' about .1,000 join post- 
secondary schools. In addition about 1,000 graduate vocational high-schools, and 
their number is expected to increase. 

Some data about higher education: the allocation of the government and the 

Jewish Agency to the 1970 running budget of higher education, amounted to 
IL. 200 million (about 70% of the yearly budget) ; government allocation for 
development was about IL. 40 million. The number' of students- in academic 
education is about 40,000 (i.e., about 2,5 times larger than that of post- 

secondary education) of which about 11,000 are first year students- The 
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difference between this number and the number of 8, GOO graduates with 
matriculation quoted above, is due tc foreign students and various other 
sources - 

In the sixties there was a very steep growth in higher education, partly 
caused by demographic factors which brought a parallel increase among 
high school graduates- This is clearly seen in the diagram based on 
data taken from the annals of the Central Bureau of Statistics. In the 
seventies no significant growth in the population of higher education is 
expected, by demographic factors. Any such growth must depend on change 
in quality of high school education, immigration and foreign students, 
and on the tendency of elder adults to seek higher education. 



/ 




A number of important implications derive from the above information. 



ACADEMIC STAFF 
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1. post-secondary education is largely isolated from higher education 
at present. The main reason is, that most of post-secondary students 
have no matriculation certificates, and higher education is, therefore, 
out of their reach. Moreover, there is no accreditation for those post- 
secondary students with matriculation certificates who wish to transfer 
to academic institutions. This fact reduces the attraction for post- 
secondary education, and consequently also lowers the average level of 
students. It creates disproportionality in the pressures for the 
acquisition of higher education versus post-secondary one. We consider 
this situation as undesirable and recommend the establishment of a system 
of accreditation and of partial academic recognition in certain types of 
post— secondary education, applicable for students with matriculation 
certificates or eq ui valent ac hi evements, whose level is above the average . 
Such a system requires some changes in curriculum and teaching methods , 
and also separate evaluation for each institution. Such an evaluation 
should be done by the Council for Higher Education. We hope to submit 
later more detailed recommendations on the subject. 



2. 80% of the high school students population who graduated with 

matriculation certificates continue their way to universities. Students 
are admitted with average matriculation grades of 6 and even 5,8 out of 10 
The extensive admission of high school graduates :o institutions of higher 
learning leave a limited reserve for post-secondary education, unless the 
latter can compete successfully by raising its level of education a; by 
being authorized to endo.7 equivalent degrees. 



There is a mistake impression in the Israeli public as if a lot of spective 
students are refused by institutes of higher learning due to lack c space. 
This is only true for such disciplines as medicine, some engineerir faculties 
and few others. With respect to some of these disciplines the nat: nal 

interest coinsides with the demand for admission, as demand for aca lemic man- 
power already exists in such fields, and is also expected for the future. 

A partial solution to such problems may be obtained through the development 
of a national network of colleges (see paragraph 4). 



3. There exists a population of students who did not finish high school 
with matriculation and who are eager to acquire post-secondary and even 
higher education. This population is varied in many respects , but has in 
common the eagerness for continued education on the one hand, and the 
national interest to encourge it and develop ways and means to satisfy it, 
on the other hand. 



The Kibbutz movement plays a particular role in this respect. Pressures 
are mounting there among the young generation, and even among the elder 
one, for the acquisition for the post-secondary and higher education. As 
opposed to these pressures, there exists the interest of the Kibbutz to 
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maintain its integrity and keep the young generation at home. The 
regional collages may be of great help to solve this problem. For 
the success of this solution it is necessary to secure an appropriate 
level and accreditation to such colleges. It should be noted that the 
adult population of the Kibbutz alone is too small to be the sole source 
of students to regional colleges. 

The oriental communities, and the towns and districts situated far away 
from the population centers, contain the bulk of the youth for whom post- 
secondary and higher education is inaccessible, because of economic, 
social and geographic reasons. It is essential to examine the " ^ ~ ' ng 

potential of this population and find the appropriate ways to exploit it. 
It should be noted that the recent expansion of vocational secondary 
education all over the country is an important contribution in this 
direction. 

4. The regional college constitutes an appropriate solution to the 
problems raised in the previous section. Being an intellectual source 
for the region's population, it should act as a stabilizing factor in 
the social, education and cultural sense. Moreover, the establishment 
of colleges may offer a better solution to the problems of many students, 
whose background, talents and inclinations fit college better than 
university education. 

The teaching courses in these colleges should be suited partly to the 
particular needs of the region, partly to general adult education at 
various levels, partly to remedial courses on a high school level in 
preparation for post-secondary education, partly to a post-secondary 
education leading to a semi- academic college degree, and partly to a 
full undergraduate academic education. 

The Committee believes that the task of establishing stable, high level, 
regional colleges is beyond the capacity of the Kibbutzim and the 
regional councils. Similarly we believe that in the long run, colleges 
should build their future neither on guest lecturers from the universities 
nor on formal patronage and academic supervision by institutes of higher 
learning. 

The Committee considers, therefore, the idea of establishing a national 
network regional colleges, headed by a national senate to be appointed 
by the Council for Higher Education. 

In order to secure the highest possible level of education, and to help 
develop a local teaching staff suitable to the college needs, it is 
recommended to establish within the above network a center for developing 
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post-secondary and academic teaching, such as the Amos de-Shalit Science 
Education Center, Ita task Would be the developing of curricula and 
learning methods for colleges, including methods of using the mass- 
media - the post, radio and television. 

The Committee hopes to submit more detailed proposals on the subject 
of regional colleges and the application of mass-media at a later 
stage. 



Yours sincerely. 



(signed) 

Shneior Lifson 

Chairman of the Committee 

on Post-Secondary Education 
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March 31, 1971 



Experimental Program for the Es tahli shme nt of an 
Open University in Israel 



Introduction 



In the intermediate report of the 29th December, 1970 , the Committee 
on Post-Secondary Education proposed the setting up of a national network 
of regional colleges, as its considered view on a major area included in 
the terms of reference. One of the effect of these colleges would be the 
provision of a complete academic education leading to a first degree. The 
Committee noted that 11 it does not believe that the establishment of 
permanent regional colleges at an appropriate educational level, is a task 
which the kibbutzim or local councils can fulfill by themselves”. The 
Committee suggested ”the establishment of a center for the development of 
post- secondary and academic education; the work of the center would be 
to develop programs of study and means of teaching for the use of the 
colleges, including ways of using the mass communications media post, 
radio and television" . In order to fulfill these ideas and to provide 
more detail in the field of academic education, the Committee proposes to 
examine the ways of establishing an Open University based on the model of 
the Open University in Britain, which with the cooperation of the network 
of colleges proposed will provide a higher education at the' level of B.A. 
to students in all parts of the country. As a first stage, the Committee 
proposes to begin, as soon as possible, with tuition in the fields of the 
natural sciences and mathematics (with the addition of courses in social 
sciences and education) , fc-r teachers at the intermediate and upper level 
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of secondary education since in these subjects, the gap between tne 
supply and demand of teachers is the largest. The Open University 
in Britain began teaching in 1971 after a preparation period of two 
years. Its activities are built on tne following didactic methods! 

1. Written tuition by postal correspondence. The student receives 
learning material in weekly units including specially written 
correspondence text, instruction booklets, questionaires , tests 
etc. His written work is marked and connected on by correspondence 
tutors . 

2. Weekly radio and television broadcasts are integrated with the 
written material to make a general educational whole. 

3. There is a network of study centers spread throughout the country, 
so that almost all students are associated with study centers in 
the regions in which they live. In the study center the students 
meet in groups; each group has a class tutor who assists the 
students by individual guidance and various class activities such 
as lectures, talks, etc. 

4. Similarly, the University supplies the student with individual 
laboratories (home experimental kits) in subjects such as the 
natural sciences, in which laboratory work must be an integral 
part of the process of study. Similarly mathematics courses all 
include the use of computers; terminals, usually cited in the study 
centers, are connected to central computers using the national 
telephone network. 

5. The Open University holds summer schools at which the students of 

each course come together in large groups for periods of a week at 
the campus of one of the existing universities. The summer schools 
concentrate on tutorial work and offer aspects of the course which 
may be dealt with best in a residential and concentrated situation 
using, for example, the libraries and other services of the host 
university. 



o 




The following proposal is based upon the British Open University 
model, but it oughc to be pointed out that, if and when a start id made 
on detailed planning, it will be necessary to examine in detail the 
possibilities of integrating other didactic techniques in the work of 
the university and the need to keep abreast of the new ideas and methods 
in these fields which are being developed continually in other countries 
of Europe and America. 

There follows the proposal in general terms : 

(a) The objective 

(i) To experiment with Open University methods and to investigate 
the possibility of their satisfying the demand for higher 
education which exists at different levels of the Israeli 
population, whose entry to ordinary universities is hindered 
by social, economic and geographical obstacles, whilst putting 
the emphasis on the working population and the border and 
development areas. 

(ii) To provide an academic education at first degree (B.A. ) level 
by the methods of the Open University in order to fulfill the 
special needs of society and the economy in Israel and, especially, 
the need, of those who teach subjects like mathematics and the 
natural sciences, in which there is a shortage of teachers at 

the intermediate and upper levels of secondary education, 

(iii) To assist the regional and communal colleges which are in 
existence, and those which will be established, to integrate 
under graduate academic teaching of a high standard into their 
programs . 

(b) The subjects 

The suggested subjects for the first stage are directed to the 
teaching of mathematics and the natural sciences (physics, chemistry 
and biology) to B.A. level. The program in these subjects will include 
two foundation courses, seven courses at the second level and eight 
courses at the third level. The program will also contain a foundation 
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course in social sciences and a course in educational problems. , 

Studies leading to the degree of B.A. will comprise six courses; 
two basic courses, two or more courses at the second level and 
the remaining courses at the third level. The course in social 
sciences is designed to give the student choice of two out of 
the three foundation courses: mathematics, the natural and 

social sciences. The course in educational problems is designed 
for students who are teachers, or preparing to tear’h- 

At the second stage, it would be desirable to try to broaden 
the instruction by additional subjects for which there is a 
sufficient demand among the potential public of students, and 
for which there is a sufficient public and economic interest to 
warrant their inclusion in the Open University program. Two such 
fields appear suitable for attention at an early date, both per 
se and on account of their interdisciplinary connection with the 
natural sciences and mathematics ** 

(i) Technology; with special attention to those branches of 
technology whose contribution to the development of the 
country’s economy is greatest. 

(ii) Social sciences, with special attention to economics, public 
administration and specific Israeli problems. 

Planning for the broadening of the circular in the second 
stage will take place during the execution of the first stage. 

It would also be advisable to include instruction in basic 
English as an auxiliary aid in the teaching' of the Open University , 
to the extent that the students will be able to use English text- 
books during their studies and thereafter. 

(c ) The candidates 

The University will be open, in principle, to whom ever is 
interested in studying in it. On the other hand, candidates whose 
education is not sufficient to enable them to tackle the foundation 
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courses successfully, will have to go through some form of 
preparation before they can be accepted as students in the 
Open University- In order to sort the candidates, the Open 
University will give all candidates who have no matriculation 
certificate an entrance examination. The examination will be 
designed to test the potential capability of the candidate to 
tackle the foundation courses without failing. Those who do 
not pass the examination will be directed to courses designed 
to complete secondary education- For those who require 

assistance in order to enter the foundation courses , such , 

dPisistance will be given within the frame work of the regional I 

colleges or by methods of communication similar to those of the I 

Open University, 

(d) Level of studies 

Notwithstanding the fact that the University is open also 
to students whose prior preparation is not equal to that required 
t>y ordinary universities, the level of studies and the requirements 
for the degree of B.A. v 5 ~ a level which will not be lower 

than, and in some res ven attempt to exceed, the accepted 

level in ordinary uni^ ^ . The foundation course /ill be 

constructed bearing in mind the limitations of the potential student; 
and will also be designed to prepare the student for the ever increasing 
demand of the courses at levels two and three. The fact that all study 
programs and means of introduction are open to inspection and careful 
examination, guarantees the possibility of testing to what extent the 
commitment to a high academic standard has been fulfilled in practice. 
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Ministry of Education and Culture 
The Council for Higher Education 



From the Summary of the 3rd Council Meeting No. 18 (46) 

May 4, 1971 



The discussion of the interim report of the "Li f son Committee ” 

A. The following main points were brought up in the discussion: 

(1) General policy with' respect to post- secondary and adult 
education; the basic right and eagerness for education, either 
for its own sake or for a definite purpose? the danger of an 
"inverted pyramide" of educational levels; the geographic 
dispersion of learning opportunities as an aid to population 
dispersion; encouragement of adult education in border settle- 
ments, provincial areas and particularly in oriental communities. 

(2) The nature of a college as different from the common 
university; comprehensive versus professional institutions; 
securing the appropriate staff for college teaching. Will 
colleges reach the goals assigned to them? 

(3) The Open (everyman's) University as an institute mainly 
for undergraduate education for those who either do not wish 
or cannot attend universities^ the advantage of bringing 
academic education to the student* s home and of self-teaching 
against the disadvantage of lack of personal contact between 
teacher and student; the usefulness of Open University methods 
for in-service training of teachers toward a first academic degre 
The necessity to examine the financial and educational projection 



of such methods. 
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(4) Whether both colleges and Open University or only one of 
the two systems. 

(5) The need for a "National Senate" to take care of the 
academic standards of colleges as a whole or to supervise 
only that part of college intended for academic education; 

National Senate vis-a-vis academic patronage of an academic 
institution; is the term "Senate" appropriate? 

(6) Whether to adopt all three recommendations of the "Lifson 
Committee" simultaneouly , or to begin with one limited program. 

(7) The Council’s authority to discuss and decide on matters 
related to colleges. 

B. In conclusion of the deliberations , and after the Council decided 
that it is authorized to discuss matters related to colleges , it was 
agreed : 

The Council approves in principle the interim recommendations of the 
"Lifson Committee" on the following subjects: 

a) Establishment of regional and community colleges as well 
teachers colleges and colleges for other disciplines. 

b) Establishment by the Council and on its behalf of a "National 
Center for Colleges". This is not constructed to exclude 

the possibility of academic patronage by a recognized institute 
of higher learning, all according to the law. 

c) An experimental program for an Open University. 

The Council requests the "Lifson Committee" to discuss with the Council's 
Chairman steps to be taken in order to put into practice such a program. 
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July 22, 1971 



His Excellency 

The Minister of Education and Culture 

Mr. Igal Alon 

Jerusalem. 

Your Excellency, 

The following is the summary of the discussions of the Comrurttee of 
the Post-Secondary Education in its meeting of June 8, 1971 on the 
subject of "The Colleges and the National Center". 

1. Colleges. The Committee recognizes the rxison d'etre of post- 
secondary schools and colleges engaged in a single disciplxna such 
as education, technology etc. It recommends, nevertheless f the 
comphr ehens ive college which comprises in addition to such schools 
also academic undergraduate cou?;ses as well as programs of adult 
education for its own sake, as a preferred approach to the development 
of regional and community colleges. Such colleges, besi ^s the special 
functions they fulfill, may serve as cultural and intell c* 1 xal centers 
for the region. Furthermore, the accumulation of all typ^ s of education 
under one roof and one leadership, offers many possibilities beyond the 
reach of small separate institutes with narrow interests. 

2. Post- Secondary Institutions . The Committee suggests to distinguish 
between the concepts of college and post-secondary school. An ins' .cute 
will carry the title "College" if at least part of its courses wixl be 
recognized by the Council for Higher Education as leading partly or 
fully to an academic degree- The College activities in the field of 
professional or general education not leading to an academic degree 
will be carried out through "Schools Affiliated to the College". 

3 . The National Center for Colleges and Post-Secondary Schools . The 
Committee suggests that the. National Center should be responsible both 
for colleges and post-secondary institutions. 

3-a. The Fu nctions of the Center . The Committee proposes the following 
outline for the functions of the Center: 

1. Determination of a development policy including geographic 
distribution of colleges, distribution of financial resources, 
order of priorities of disciplines and goals. 
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2. Supervision and the establishment of standards and procedures 
regarding academic appointments. 

3. Recommendations to the Council for Higher Education regarding 
partial or full recognition of academic courses. 

4. Development of programs and teaching aids in the service of 
col leges and post-secondary institutions. 

3-b. The Composition of the Center . 

1. Members of the Center will be appointed by the Council for 
Higher Education on the recommendation of the Minister of Education 
and Culture. The appointment is personal. The Committee makes no 
recommendations regarding the appointment of the Center's Chairman/ 
except to state that the Committee considers the status of the 
Chairman as a key to the success of the Center. 

2. The number of the members of the Center should be 20-25. 

3. To make the Center representative of the various factors/ it 
is recommended that about one third of its members should be of 

a senior academic status , some of them members of the Council? one 
third should be persons active in post-secondary and college education? 
and one third should be public personalities associated or interested 
in the subject of college and post-secondary education. 

4. The Committee proposes that the Center , upon its establishment 
should discuss and prepare more detailed recommendations regarding 

its functions, authority and modes of operation. These recommendations 
should be submitted to the Council for Higher Education. 

The proposal to introduce external academic examinations in Israel, has also 
been brought up for discussion. The Committee did not consider itself 
competent to elaborate on this subject. 



Sincerely yours , 
(signed) 

Shneior Lifson. 



c.c. Mr o S. Bendor , Secretary 
of the Council for Higher 
Education 

Members and Advisers of the Committee 
on Post-Secondary Education 
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